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ABSTPACT 

The deaonstration research project initiated in 1966 
sought to identify coaaunity needs through interviews with local 
citizens and county and municipal officials, and through distribution 
of 80(? sailed questionnaires. Following a review of the project's 
accoBplishaents to date, the document presents a report of the 
19T5-77 statewide priorities focusing on two basic areas: coaaunity 
planning, growth, and leadership; and consuaer education. The 
operating philosophy and objectives of the statewide prograa are 
discussed and possible types of activities listed. In the area of 
coBBunity plannning, growth, and leadership, two prograa thrusts will 
be eaphasized: (1) encouraging selected institutions of higher 
education to becoae involved in coaaunity service prograaing, and (2) 
the Sevelopaent of statewide prograaing in the broad area of 
coaaunity development • In the area of consuaer education, efforts 
begun in 1972 will be built on. The paper concludes with a discussion 
of future plans and a budget proposal, (nw) 
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This is to certify that The University of Tennessee has been designated 
as the State Agency for the develoisent and adainistratior, of activities 
in Tennessee under Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and such 
designation approved by the U. S. Ccmnsissioner of Education. 



Date on which amendment is effective: 



July 1, 1974 



CHRTIFICATIONS 



State of Tennessee. I hereby certify that the attached amendment 
was duly adopted by the State Agency on June 14, 1974, and will consti- 
tute the basis for participation of the State of Tennessee under Title I 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (P. L. 89-329). 



June 14, 1974 




Vice President 
for Urban and Public Affairs 



State of Tennessee. 1 hereby certify that the attached annual 
program amendment of the State Plan suteitted pursuant to Title I of the 
Higher Education Act of 196S is in itself consistent with State law; and 
that, as amended, the said State Plan as a whole is consistent with State 
law. 
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Tint I OF THI: HlGHliR EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
CERTIFICATIONS 
for Fiscal Year 1975 



All participating higher education institutions have signed HEW 
Form 441 required under the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
Regulations of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The State agency hereby certifies that all institutions participating 
under the plan will together have availabl'e during fiscal year 1975 
from non-Federal sources for expenditure f extension and continuing 
education programs not less than the total i;^ mt actually expended 
by those institutions for extension and contM^uing education programs 
from such scjrces during fiscal year 1965, p^ an amount which is 
not less than the non-Federal share of the costs of conanunity service 
programs for which Federal financial assist, is requested. The 
State agency has obtained all information including records document- 
ing expenditures necessary to make the above-noted finding and such 
documents will be kept by the State agency and made available to the 
Commissioner upon request. (Regulation 173.22) 



Date: June 14, 1974 The University of Tennessee 

(Name of State Agency) 




Director 

State Agency for Title I 
(Title) 
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riTLI: 1, lilcUU K i;miCAT10N ACT OF liU^S 

Annual Proj;ram Amendment 
to the 

Tennessee State Plan for Community Service 
and Continuing liducation Proj^rams 
tor 

Fiscal Year 1975 



This document has been submitted to fulfill the requirements of 
Section 1"5.4 of the Regulations governing Title I of the Higher liduca- 
tion Act of 1965. It has been prepared in accordance with Section 
P.>,12 of the Title I RegulatiOiih and directives from the United 
States Office of Education. 



A. PR(X:nDURHS FOR IDEIHIFYINC COMMUNITY NEEDS 

The State Agency for Title I in Tennessee completed a demonstration 
research project on the identification of community needs in Tennessee in 
19^6. It was the purpose of this project to demonstrate at least two 
things: (1) one means of identifying the community problems in Tennessee, 
and (2) methods of opening channels of communications or of beginning 
dialogues between these college and university staff members and selected 
members of the communit ies--governmental officials, influential community 
leaders, and lay citizens. 

As a preliminary to the actual demonstration procedures, a survey 
instrument was developed which could serve both as a mail questionnaire 
and as a personal interview guide. At an organizational meeting of 
representatives from institutions cooperating in the demonstration re- 
search project held in Nashville, Tennessee, on June 22, 1966, the survey 
instrument was introduced and adopted as a guide for the collection of 
data on community needs in Tennessee. In an effort to utilize the specij^l 
resources of each participating institution and to capitalize on their 
familiarity with their various service areas, the State was divided into 
right areas and the various institutions of higher education were 
assigned the responsibility for the project and reporting the results in 
their respective areas. The geographical unit of community structure in 
the project was basically the county; however, the larger metropolitan 
areas were usually considered separately. Of the ninety-five counties 
in Tennessee, seventy-seven were visited at least once during the project 
an! most were visited several times for the collection of data. 

This project sought to make a valid identification of community 
needs through interviewing the people in a community who could provide 
information on (I) the problems which existed in their area, (2) the 
nature and extent of each problem, and (3) the priority of solving these 
problems. Selective processes, such as stratified randc^n sample by census 
tracts or districts in the study 'irea, were utilized in determining local 
citinuns to be interviewed. In addition, interview, were held with 
selected officials in each county, such as elected chief officials of 
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i:ountic'S and municipal it ies* coti?ity judges, school supcriutcndonts, county 
fam a\:cnts, hospital administrators, welfare workers^ home dcraonst rat ion 
aiionts, county health directors, heads of local employment security 

ffices. directors of lo^al planning commissions, chief law cnfiircemcnt 
officers, officials of civic organisations, hankers, and newspaper pnh- 
lishers. These county and municipal officials provided much of the infor- 
mation for the area reports, hut information from lay citizens was also 
ut il ized. 

Representatives from these fourteen institutions of hijiher iniucation 
in Icnnessce participated in the collection of data for the identification 
of community needs m Tennessee: Aui^tin Peay State University, Bethel 
College, Carson-Newman College, Kast Tennessee State University, Knoxville 
Ci)Ilo>;e, Lambuth CollcRe, LcMoxTie-Owcn Collejie, Memphis State University, 
Middlt^ Tennessee State University, Southwestern at Memphis, Tennessee State 
University, Tennessee Technological Univerbity, The University of 
Unnessee, Knoxville, and The University of Tennessee at Mai tin. The cul- 
minating activity of this demonstration research project was a Conference 
for Institutional Representatives, conducted in Nashville on Au>;ust 4-5, 
196", ^huh was attended by sixty-one representatives from twenty-one 
institutions of higher education in Tennessee and from various other State 
agencies The Statewide Report was discussed, including problem identi- 
fication and determination of priorities. 

To supplement and up-date the data contained m the Statewide 
Report, the State Agency in March 1968 mailed questionnaires to 800 
recipients of this document; the questionnaire specifically requested the 
identification of other outstanding community problems not mentioned in 
the Statewide Report and asked for examples of new valuable community 
service programs which could be undertaken. In addition, the State Agency 
has rev levied the research publications and literature of the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, the Appalachian Regional Commission, the 
participating agencies in the Tennessee C/VMPS fCooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System), the Tennessee Hducation Association, the State Depart- 
ment of hducation, the State Board for Vocational-Technical Education, the 
Tennessee Higher Hducation Commission, the Tennessee Law Enforcement 
Training Academy, the Tennessee Arts Commission, the State Comptroller of 
:he Treasury, the Technical Assistance Centers at The University of 
Tennessee and Memphis State University, the Development Districts and 
Councils of Government, and the research units of the various institutions 
of higher education acros? the State. These data generally document and 
support the basic information contained in the Statewide Repnrt- 

During fiscal year 1971 an ad hoc CoMiittee of the State Advisory 
Council was appointed to assist the State Agency in its efforts to sharpen 
the focus ot problem areas and priorities for future Title I programming- 
This Committee decided that a new in-depth identification of community 
needs would closely parallel the results of the initial demonstration 
project in 1966, and recommended that the State Agency up-date this 
identification of problems on a continuing basis through the use of 
current research information and activities related to coimmmity problems 
and community service progr;imming. 



lMirin>i t!ic p.ist yo.ii i nim.bor of ivtjxitu'^ invoivin>; tlu Stale 
A|4cnw'y st.iff h.uo wiuitrihutcJ to :i rcl'incmciU of pi»»viouhly iJontificd 
proliK-m ii'iMS ;in.l to tho Jctermin.it ;on of pruMitiCN for Title I pro- 

Out-o*'-St:ito mcctiiis*^ included: the Fifth Annu.il Meeting; of the 
Comiriunity Development Coeicty M Wal^ Colorado; the liijjhth Annu.ii National 
Conference on Ci^mmunity Scrviwo and i!ontininns I ducat ion under Title I at 
New Orleans, l.nii^iana; the Annual Meeting of Region ill of the National 
Univeir ity l:xten^ion Asmh i. ' n at Riloxi, Mi .^.-^i NMpp* ; two meetinjjs 
with the staff of the USOf: minity Servue and Crntinuin>; l-du^. it:on 
Branch m Wash in>;ton, H. C, a conferen;.o on the CGntinuin>; liducation 
Unit sponsored by the Southern Association of Colleges and SchooLs in 
Atlanta, ueorgia; the 59th Annual Conference ot the Natkonai Un*vwrsity 
ixtension AssowiiatiOn at Denver ♦ Colorado; the t^onununi ty Service ant* 
« ontinuAHg Education i^asteir Reg.onal Workshop .it Philadelphia, 
1-ennsy I'.ania; the 1st Annual N.ttional Conl'erence an ConanunAty and Campus 
It hashmiirrn, l>. C; the Florida Title I HI:A Conference for Institutional 
keprehentat 1 ves at ramp.i, Florida; and a mcet*n« of the National Steering 
Comniittee of Title 1 State AdmmAStratoi > m Sun Valley, idaho 

The in-State activities included: two meetings with menibers of 
State Government, including the Uirectcr of the Off.cc ot Urban and Federal 
Affairs and the Administrative Assistant to the State CoriptroUer oi the 
Treasury, at Nashville to discuss community service and continuing educa- 
tion programmi ig needs and priorities and other State and Federal programs; 
two meetings of the State Advisory Council for Title I and two meetings 
of the iixecutive Committee of the Counwil to consider problem areas, 
priorities, and program needs; one meeting of professional adult educators 
at the Tennessee Adult hducation Association; a jne-day workshop for 
Title I pr4>ject directors and institutional representatives to encourage 
cooperative working relationships and explore Title I programming; twelve 
planning sessions with the Statewide Consumer Education Program Planning 
Council and coordinating institution; two meetings with the Tennessee 
Statewide Consumer Hducation Advisory Committee; a meeting with each of 
the fourt een participating inst itut ion.s in the Tennessee Statewide 
Consumer fiducation Program to explore future programming during c. lendar 
year 19"5; two meeting:; with the Statewide Local Government Training 
Advisory Committee; a series of planning sessions with interested insti- 
tutions, governmental agencies, and community leaders to explore pro- 
gramming in Community Planning, Growth, and Leadership; and site visits 
and working «nnfercnces at selected campuses across the State to discuss 
program priorities and the specific aspects of community problems for 
current and future programming under Title I. 

The procedure followed in earlier anrual program amendments was to 
include a section entitled "Coiranunity Needs in Tennessee." This section 
was an up-dated edition of the summary chapter of the 1966 demonstration 
pr^iject. This section was a detailed ident ificat it/n of problems in ten 
problem areas and included problems that could not be alleviated through 
community service LAd continuing education programs, problems that did not 
meet the ^urr^ nt }^ lorities under '^itle I programming, and problems that 
required progiams tiiat were not eligible under Title I- 
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Although thi'^ procoJurt- w;i< ^ loar to rhv St.ito Aj;c:uy. it producid 
confusion .inuMij; inst it;it ions ot highor cdtu'ation uho expressed ,tn interest 
m part :p.it 2 n>; Mnder Title 1 in meeting some vt the identified needs. 
In an effort to . Icar up tiie --ituation and explicitly limit Title i 
Kmm stimulation to eli>:ihle priority prciblems, this detailed listinj^ oi 
all problems identified in the iyft6 demonstration project is oinitteJ from 
this annual pro>;ram .imendment . An adequate identification of priority 
problen:s will appear in each basic profjram aiea undci Section L on The 
Statewide iVojirain, I V ig^S-irr:* 



B. SlAThWinfi PRU!K;VM rRlORlTlHS, iVi"5-l9"'7 

Tor the past four years the State Ajjency has been involved in a 
-<mtinuil process of narrowing; the focus of Title I pr ojjrammins to a few 
selected aiea> of emph.isis. This has been encoufa>;ed by the U- S Office 
*)f l.lucatHMi in an ^'tfort la make the best use in lach St*ite ot the 
limited federal tunds a\ailable under this projiram. The Tennessee experi- 
ence since i V 19^ Z with the Statenide Consufi.er Education Projiram has 
demonstrated the benefits of inter inst i tut i ona 1 cooperative pi ojjramminj;: 
new channels of communication are beina opened; conmion prrbiems are beinR 
identified: expertise is be.ni; shared; and resources of mst i tut i ot 
higher education and other agencies are beinj: utiK^^d. 

If forts during FV 19"5 will build on this cooperative ptogramminft 
experience deveh>ped during fiscal years 1972, 1973, and 1974. The State 
Xgency ha^ further narrowed the program thrust for fiscal year 197S to 
two basic areas^ as follows: 



These two pru.^^rum areas were established after consultation with 
the State Advisory council on May 22, 1974. 

Due consideration has been Riven to the existence of other federally 
financed programs dealing with similar and other community problems 
(including the Model Cities !*rogram, the Fnvironmental Education Act, the 
Druu Abuse F.ducation Act of 1970, the Hducation Professions Development 
Act, Title VI 11 of the Housing Act of 1964, the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities, the Intergovernmental Personnel Act, the Appalachian 
Regional Coranii ss i on , and the Office of Economic Opportunity), and to the 
resources of in.^t itut ions of higher education that are existent for, and 
adapted to. the devclofraent and operation of community service programs 
related to Npecific aspects of the selected community problcms- 

The State Agency recognizes that substantial funds arc available 
through other Federal and State programs for problems such ns environ- 
mental (|!iality, drug education, health, law enforcement, and transpor- 
t.ition. Si;'.ni f leant program^, for these and other problems in a similar 
situation will not receive high priority in the program focus for liscal 
year 1975. However, there may be supportive or cooperative roles for 
community service programs in respect to a number of these problems. The 
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Statu Agonwv will not pivviujo tht- suhmi>s:on of pioposaiS v^hich arc wv>n- 
cernoii with tho above problors, or aspc^'ts of community probionis which 
may not be specificallv desiiribod in this annual pio^^ram amendment 

Ine efforts to sharj^en the tocns on the pioblem areas and pi iaiitie 
for future Title I pro>;ram:nifi); will be a eontlnu4)ll^ prowess. Die 
selection of the above problem areas is a step in thi?^ direction 

The orij;inal aim of Title I to utilize a^ many in -t i tut j ons as pos- 
sible m the prour.un may suffer due to limited federal funding and the 
expedience required tor continued funding m the short run. However, 
institutions which have previously participated in Title I programming 
in Tennessee could continue their participation through consortia ar- 
rangements. For ?;uch consortia to be tnily viable and to be abie to 
wonduct meaningful programs, a real partnei -^hip effort ^n developing and 
conducting programs will be required by participating institutions This 
will call for a sharing of responsibilities and duties to a degree not 
generally characteristic of previous program efforts 

The State Agency also strongly encourages participating institu- 
tions to work closely with community organizations and government 
officials in their area in developing priority programs F.'r: riF:7'.:!^}A.\ 

a:::: sTA:z^::y ii^ogeamc :coi'ERAVio:i/ccoFDi:iAThj:i win ff 

EF^^riFFi; BE7w^-:: faf7:c:pa::::.: :::jti7UTI0^s, cou:i-^ii.-3 of GOVFF:^:'^F:r\ 
DF7Fi:p:'!E::7 r.^r.^rrrj, a::? ArPF0PFTA7E s7ate GrvEF:m\77 u:k7s^ 



C. THi; STATIiWlDF PROGRAM, FY 1975-1977 

O p er ating Philosophy and Statewide Objectives 

U is the intention of Title 1 in Tennessee (1) to encourage all 
institutions of higher education to contribute as fully as possible to 
solution of community problems through community service programs, and 
(2J to encourage these colleges and universities to strengthen and 
improve their institutional competL*ncies in community service program- 
ming for the ultimate purpose of assisting the people of Tennessee in 
the solution of community problems This section on operating 
philosophy and statewide object ivt-s is designed to help participating 
institutions to develop or improve or strengthen their commttnity service 
programs aimed at helping people m solving the community problems idenri 
fied by the State Agency as priority problems for Title 1 programming. 

Title I is designed to aid community service efforts in problem 
solving that are appropriate to higher education institutions. This, 
of course, requires a commitment on the part of the college or 
university to assist people in the solution of community problems and 
a desire to cement, on a more-or-less permanent basis, an effective 
and viable relationship between our institutions and our communities. 

Ideally, any college or university denirous of participating in 
educational and training programs under Title I ought to do these three 
things: fl) ascertain its own commitment and interest in certain areas o 
community service, and not be tempted to let the federal funds stimulate 
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it to go in certain directions it Joes not desire to (2) determine 
which aspects of its public service program it wishes to develop and 
strengthen (which will also assist in the solution of identified com- 
munity problems) and which aspects it would bo willinji to maintain in 
the future {when Title I funds are no longer available); and (3) at 
this point, submit Title I proposals that will (a) be m line with its 
own commitment and interests, and (bj aid the institution in the develop- 
ment of its identified community service program. This will preclude an 
institution of higher education from being stimulated to develop a short 
range, one-time approach to Statewide priorities established under Title I. 

Title I was enacted with the assumption that colleges and univer- 
sities possess a body of knowledge, skills, and information which could 
be readily and effectively applied to the solution of coimnunity problems 
and that these institutions were just waiting for a vehicle such as 
Title I to be created so they could apply these lesources. For all their 
knowledge and expertise, colleges and universities have not moved, as 
quickly and as effectively as anticipated, to get involved in iheir com- 
muni ties- -however they define them. In fact, some institutions harbor a 
reluctance to do so, clinging to the traditional functions of teaching and 
research while giving only lip-service and catalog rhetoric to the func- 
tion of community service and continuing education for adults 

The State Agency sees the problem of helping or encouraging higher 
educational institutions to become really meaningfully involved in their 
communities as a significant one in Tennessee. As mentioned above, a 
visible, tangible commitment on the part of the institutions to the 
public service function is a necessary condition for the resolution of 
community problems- In order for this commitment to be a sufficient con- 
dition, institutions must determine, individually, how they can best serve 
their communities in line with their particular strengths 

This problem is faced by two different >;roups of higher education 
institutions: (1) those who have been involved, in some way, in programs 
of community service prior to and after the enactment of Title I; and (2) 
those who have not- In fiscal year 1975, all eligible institutions will 
again be encouraged to participate in the State program whether they have 
had a history of involvement in community service. 

There are several institutions of higher education m Tennessee 
which arc, in effect, urban universities- These institutions will flourish 
or perish along with the cities of which they are (or should be) a part. 
To be a really great (urban) university, these institutions must become 
involved in the city^s problems; their faculties must play a role in the 
solution of the urban crisis. And this crisis if: ju5t as rnal m all of 
Tunnessoe's urban areas as it is in New York, Chicago, and Detroit. These 
institutions must apply their resources to the most pressing problems of 
the cities and our times. This message is clear; it is being stressed 
daily all across the nation. What is not clear is whether the message 
has been received and understood by these institutions of higher education 
in Tennessee! 
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1*1 tU' 1 w-annoT :u):n' ti* solve .ill the prohloms. But ;T can, for 
ON;imphs t'lK'Our.ici.- higher '/lIiio 1 1 : ^-n i nst i Hit i on> : (!) to cXjvrimoiit with 
ways ol ^cttiiiK' v.n'nnis KiiuN of iTuliviiluals ami .afiMijis tojjothiM* to work 
out w-oi'pvr;.t i \ f . ^.'omiiiinn t y-wi Ji' sohition^i \o hmu\n relations problems, 
with an omj^hasis on improved CiMiimunity dialogues; [2) to experiment with 
new way< ot oTt'ectin); attituJinal chanjiec; within specific groups and 
indiviJuiLs, especially in approaches to the problems of poverty and race; 

to experiment witfi new ways of training administrative personnel from 
various piiM ic and private agencies working, directly with the poor; frorr 
non-profit mJ cunmunity neighborhood soci.il and civjc orj, am rations in 
better understanding the problems of the poor; from govci.iment, business, 
and education in better relating to the poor; and (4) to experiment with 
ways for detcnnining what institutional and/or community resources are 
necessary and sufficient to effect social change in the arc is stressed in 
thi- Title I legislation. 

I he ^tate Ngency will operate under certain kinds of assumptions 
about cunumuiity service as an educational process. These assumptions have 
entered into the development of this fiscal year 1975 annual program 
amendment and will affect how it is carried out. 

1. Continuing education is a process for bringing subject matter 
experts to situations and loc;itions where use can be made of their 
relevant skills and knowledge, whether within or outside of a classroom. 
Kxperts must be brought close to the problems if they are to be useful 

in sc^lving them. Both short-range and long-range solutions may be sought. 

2. Community service is not only the transfer of accumulated 
knowledge. It may mean making people aware of unvoiced or imminent 
concerns through action-directed research and problem-identification 
activities. It may also mean some accumulation of knowledge through 
result-oriented research. 

3. Iherr* are no "best'' educational formats or processes in com- 
munity service. The essence is flexibility and inventiveness in 
devising mechanisms and situations for the application of knowledge to 
the needs of society. 

l. Providing effective conununity service through the continuing 
education process to aid the citizens of the St»ite in community problem 
solving requires a carefully integrated Statewide system intimately tied 
into the cam]>uses of educational institutions of the State. The distribu- 
tion of problems in Tennessee does not now and is not likely to fit the 
distribution of talent suitable to work on them. Administrative and staff 
costs will be lower and quality of service higher where the resources of 
all institutions are available throughout the State and are not **fenced 
off* in any way. 

A v^ariety of mechanisms already exist which currently are dealing 
with comnunity problems, Hducational efforts under this Act will need to 
blend with, supplement, improve, and assist other efforts as well as to 




provide educational aotnities, services, and perspectives unique to 
higher educatit.n. The primary focu^ of T:^tle I is the teaching- 
learning process in its various forms. 

Possible Types of Activities 

The following list of possible t>T^es of activities is designed 
to supply proposal applicants with suggestions about the various ways 
community service projects can he conducted. 

K Seminars, conferences, institutes, clinics, demoastrations, 
forums, or workshops on a local, regional, or Statewide basis. 

2. Fcrmal academic or nonacaderoic extension, correspondence, 
and continuing education courses taught off or on the college or 
university campuses. 

In-depth training or inservice training programs such as 
week end or evening training for community economic and leadership 
development, for elected officials or judges, and so forth. 

4. Counseling, technical assistance, and consulting services 
which are not available elsewhere in form or subject matter. 

5. Hxperimentnl or demonstration action-direction research pro- 
grams, designed for pilot work or evaluation, or designed to identify 
and develop new, expanding, or improved approaches to the solution of 
community problems. 

f). Mass media, such as radio and television, to provide supple- 
mental work in addition to current uses of th;s method or type of activity. 

7, Other innovative programs of instruction and study, including 
pilot educational work to motivate community groups in developing tech- 
niques for successful community action programs. 

Specific Aspects of the Statewide Program 

To the fullest extent practicable, this annual program amendment is 
designed to contribute to the development of a comprehensive, coordinated, 
and Statewide system of Community Service and Continuing Education Pro- 
grams; the specific aspects for which financial assistance is requested 
for the fiscal year ending June 50, 1975, are described above and below. 

The State Agcacy will solicit program proposals from all eligible 
institutions of higher education in Tennessee by letter on August 1, 1974, 
and again on December 1, 1974. Fiscal Year 197S program suggestions are 
grouped below according to the type of problem they attempt to resolve. 

i: ic k:u^''':jt[ai that local participahto and cooperating agencies be 

SI'JrilFTCA.VTLY HP/OLVED WITH STAFF m4BERS AT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
i:i THE TTAXnnO of PR0GRA^4C AND IN DEFINING THE LOCAL VARIATIONS OF THE 

pecblf:'L: ro be resolved. 



cc:cr::::r^ r:A::::::n, ^ifcwt^;^ a"d LtADh:R:^::ir . Proposals in thii? 

cateiiory are based upon tho concept that the community development process 
must involve tlu di-siro of a community to seek assistance from colleges and 
universities to improve the overall conditions of the community. This 
appears necessary whether this desire or request is stimulated by fhe 
institution or is originated within rhe community. This concept involves 
the use of higher education resourcci. as the community identifies: (1) 
its problems, (2) available or potential resources, and (3) approaches to 
solving the problems or improving the specific conditions existent in the 
community. Hspecially suitable for this area would be educational pro- 
grams designed to improve government-citizen relationships through a 
betcer understanding of how government functions, what the needs are for 
tax revenues, the source of tax revenues, and reasonable alternatives to 
government-controlled, tax-financed programs. Educational programs in 
this category could be designed for government officials and employees, 
leaders in the community, citizens within the community, or a combination 
of people from these three constituencies. These programs would primarily 
be designed to improve some aspect of the collective status of the 
community . 

The State Agency will encourage two program thrusts under this 
category. The first thrust will be devoted to encQuraging interested and 
selected institutions of higher education to become involved in conmunity 
service programming through first-time projects under Title I in the area 
of community development programs. These first-time projects will be 
designed to get the participating institution involved in its immediate 
community, on a small scale, to demonstrate the feasibility and value of 
community service progranraing. These projects will be limited to a few 
institutions per year for the next several years, and there will he a 
requirement for the institution to demonstrate its continuing commitment 
to comniunity service programming. An attempt will be made to include these 
first-time participating institutions in consortia arrangements in an 
effort to provide optimum assistance to their initial program efforts. 

Related to this program thrust of involving new institutions in 
community service programming, there has been a continuing effort since 
fiscal year 1972 to encourage experienced institutions to conduct programs 
of assistance designed to help those institutions not actively involved in 
community service programming. During fiscal year 1972 the State Agency 
funded two projects with this purpose in mind: (1) the program on "Private 
Higher Education Approach to Conanunity Service" conducted by Southwestern 
at Memphis, involving the president and adult education director of the 
forty private colleges and universities in Tennessee; and (2) the "Public 
Community College Project" conducted by The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, for the nine State-supported community colleges in Tennessee. 
This second program led to the funding of an expanded effort in fiscal 
year 1973 to provide "Staff Assistance to Public Consaunity Colleges" on 
a pilot basis for five of the nine public ccMmiunity colleges. During 
fiscal year 1974 this program was continued and expanded to work with 
the State's ten public community colleges. It is projected that this 
working relationship between The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, the 
ten public community colleges, and The State University and Comnunity 
College System of Tennessee will be continued beyond June 1975 without 
Title I support. 
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The second and NL\.}OR thrust of this projjnun category will be the 
development of Statewide programming in the broad area of community 

dovelopmont • i lu* 1 tul i nt; specif 'c i! ly: 

1. Community t;rowth Policy and Leadership Development. During 
FY 1973 the State Agency funded three localized conmiunity leadership 
and/or goals development programs in different sections of the State. 
The materials and methodology utilized in these three projects and other 
developments have been utilized to implement a limited Statewide approach 
to Community Growth Policy and Leadership Development during fiscal year 
1974. The State Agency is working closely with the Tennessee State 
Planning Office, the State Department of Economic and Community Develop- 
ment, the Tennessee Valley Authority, interested public and private 
institutions of higher education, and local government and community 
leaders in the development of this program thrust. It is projected 
that a more comprehensive approach, geographically and programmatically, 
will evolve through this planning mechanism during fiscal year 197S- 

The need for Community Growth Policy (comprehensive community p. ; 
ning) and Leadership Develojmient must be viewed against the background of 
revolutionary social change hastening the increase in problems. At no 
other time in history have conmiunities been subject to as many vicis- 
situdes of change. There is a growing concern today on the part of the 
general public and opinion leiders from various walks of. life for the 
preservation and development of our communities. Change 'is one of the 
few certainties in the modern world. The question is not whether a 
community chooses to change--but whether the change will be planned or 
unplanned. 

In our concern for Community Growth Policy and Leadership Develop- 
ment, two somewhat different but related problem areas emerge; 

1. Significant numbers of people in our communities lack informa- 
tion on available community resources i»nd/ the deficiences thereof; 
they lack an awareness of community problems and a knowledge of the means 
for identifying alternative strategies for the solution of such problems. 

2. The major responsibility for providing direction to the solution 
of the multitude of community problems rests primarily with the existing, 
known, and visible leadership, with the result that meaningful input froa 
other segments of the community is often not received. There is a need 

of decision-making with respect to .dentified community problems and, in 
the process, to contribute to the creation of a larger cadre of community 
leaders. 

iMayor C. Beverly Briley of Nashville-Davidson County was in 
Washington recently to tell the World Future Society what it is like 
trying to run an American city these days: "Today ^s city mayor is a man 
who, with a one-year appropriation, and a four-year tenure, tries to 
implement solutions which need a 10--year lead time to solve problems 
which have accumulated over 20 years, or possibly more.*' 



Tho "New Federalism'' lias in^tituttH! revenue shai in>i an effort to 
assure local eommunities some economic control over their own destinies m 
terms of erntnrnt al services. It makes no sense to build governmental 
projirura upon prokiraiu, to j.rol iterate agencies, or to pour millions of 
dollars into solving local prohlenis without a cadre of broad-based local 
leadership with the ability to spend dollars wisely or to fully draw upon 
local resources. Local citizens are confused and overwhoimod There are 
so many problems to deal with and so little money and time for decision 
making that community leaders often wind up seeking ''political" solutions 
instead of '•community** solutions. 

Pollster Lou Harris recently told a Senate 3 ibioumittee considering 
a federal government "sunshine'* bill that the American people today not 
only want to be **cut into the action** of how to gc/ern themselves, they 
have made up their minds to insist on it, **It is my prediction now,** 
said Harris, "that, m the latter part of the 19'70*s, you are going to 
see the most massive outpouring of citizens involvement this nation or 
the entire world has ever seen before.** 

It is hoped this effort m Community f-rowth Policy and Leadership 
Development can serve as a catalyst to broaden citizen participation m 
the decision making process, enabling a cooperative working relationship 
between government and community leaders that will explore the hard truth 
of community problems, resources, and alternatives for action, Tennessee 
is one of ten states where the quality of life is ''substandard /* according 
to a study conducted by Midwest Research Institute The State ranked 40th 
in the study with its poorest showings in agriculture (tied ior 47th), 
education (tied for 46th), and local government {4t)th) This program 
should be able to assist in the improvement of the local government 
process by fostering a greater degree of open discussion of problems that 
are of mutual interest to alt, both those who feel the immediate effects 
of action (or inaction) and those who have the responsibility to decide 
to do (or not to do) certain things At the very least it should encourage 
a closer coordination of existing resources 

The program will be futuristic in nature; dealing not only with 
today^s issues, but also tomorrow's. This will be the beginning of a 
long range effort to improve the standard of life for all Tennesseans 
through the development of a wol 1 -reasoned CcMMunity Growth Policy and 
broad-based Community Leadership. The long range goal is to develop 
effective cooperation and coordination between institutions of higher 
education and governmental and civic agencies in the identification of 
similar community needs and in the development of strategies and manage- 
ment skills among the community's leaders, present and «ierging This 
could lead to a cooperative consortium approach (institutions of higher 
education and federal, regional, state, and local agencies) to problems/ 
opportunities other than those involving Title I 

The specific objectives of the program are: 

1. To increase the awareness of universities, colleges and other 
agencies of their role pertaining to Community Growth Policy and Leadership 
Development by improving the skills, knowledge, and techniques of their 
identified personnel in these areas. 
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2. To identify potential and existing community leadership 

3. To pnnide leadership various opportunities to heeome more . 
knowledgeable and skilled in participating in the community decision- 
making process. 

4. To increase knowledge of available resources. 

5. To develop the ability to identify conmiunity needs and to 
develop the ability to determine the communities* priorities withm 
these identified needs. 

6. To encourage intergovernmental and interagency cooperation and 
involvement and to develop skills to achieve this objective. 

Institutions and organizations that participate will be making a long 
term commitment to get involved in projects dealing with COTmunity Growth 
Policy and Leadership Development designed to help the citizens of their 
communities cope with, and better direct the growth and changes of today 
and tomorrow. 

Representatives or instructors from institutions of higher education 
and identified present and potential leaders from rural, suburban and urban 
communities which could include state and local government officials will 
be the target population. It is projected that 400-500 direct participants 
will be involved initially in program activities in selected consnunities 
across the State. Once the program approach is organized, and additional 
200-500 participants could be involved through task force, rap group, and 
advisory committee arrangements. Because of the complexities of the larger 
urban areas, including difficulties with citizen participation m Model 
Cities and Urban Renewal programs, activities during FY 1974 and FY 1975 
may be directed to communities outside the four major metropolitan areas. 

Program projections for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 would concentrate 
on a more comprehensive, coordinated Statewide program. Target popula- 
tions would be increased to more localized cc^xmiunity groups, designed to 
reach an additional 1000 participants in each year. 



C"::J::u:^EF KDUCATZO:l During fiscal year 1972 Consumer Education was 
established as a major category under Title I. A modest start was made 
for a Statewide program in Consumer Education thrcnigh an informal consortia 
of ten campuses across Tennessee. This first year program was designed to 
provide consumer education training for professionals, paraprofessionals, 
and volunteers who work with the disadvantaged. This Statewide program 
effort has reached 2000 such individuals. This initial effort was a 
curative approach and, admittedly, would be limited in its impact due 
to the degree of distress in the social and econcmic status of the various 
individuals in the ultimate beneficiary group. 

In an effort to develop a COTiprehensive program incorporating a 
preventive approach, the first year program was expanded to include a pilot 
inservice training workshop for public school personnel designed to increase 
their awareness and informational level in Consumer Education affairs in 
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order to inCiTju^rato llonsumur li^iiUMtion into the puM;i >c!ufOl ouri i- 
culiun. This pilot i*orkslioji in five* scho<il systems ro:iclu*d UK* toaclUMs 
if! ^rulrs .1, and S \\u< L'oiiipoiiont has sj;;nit!cant potent 1.1 i fi.i 

cooporiituc pi oi^ranuii i n>; bc^twcoi) hij'JuM t*duc *t ion and puf^lic schiiois 

Second yea!' \V\ activities have w«Tl;nued and expanded the 

currieuliun development work with public school systems, initiated ,similar 
workshops for adult basic education teachers, provided Consumer liducation 
information directly to the consumer (disadvnntayjcd or otherwise), and 
worked with th • business community in the area ot credit man.ifiement and 
counseling- Increased federal funding has enabled the State Ayjenc^ to 
involve three new institutions and add a mass media component to augment 
this comprehensive Statewide effort in Consumer Education, 

Third-year activities (FY 1974) have continued and expanded the 
curriculum development work with selected public school systems and pro- 
vided consumer affairs information directly to the consumer (disadvantaged 
or otherwise) including Head Start staff members and parents of Head Start 
children. The project period extends from March 1 through December 31, 
1974. The mass media component begun during the second-year prognim 
continues to provide con5umer releases to radio, television, and news- 
papers and issues a monthly newsletter for previous participants in 
project activities. A new addition to the third-year program is materials 
development in the area of energy usage and waste through the Uf 
Environment Center- This additional capability has produccxi four folder* 
fliers on ''H:W iDU COV:^ I-IAKE IT CNEAFEF AW BETTER THFOUGE TPS WIIJTER/' 

*':c ?:A::y wa/.: zo cjt your TRA:j.iroHTATio!J m:TS^'' ''ho?/ to fay the leact 
A:rj te: :he :'L.r: youf Arr:^:A:iCES/' and '%^ve your mo:jey while 

?:EEP:::J IV the ':v:^m:r:.'' There are thirteen campuses across 

the State conducting programming activities and two units ot higher 
education providing special services to this Statewide effort. 

In Tennessee, as almost everywhere, it is common knowledge that 
most of us can increa.se our buying power by utilizing better consumer 
practices. In the ca-;e of the poor, unwise spending is often the cause 
of poor nutrition, poor health, legal problems, and so forth. Ignorance 
of how to buy, what to buy, and the pitfalls to avoid all contribute to 
wasted dollars and a lower standard of living. 

The real need for Consumer Education can be seen when the dimensions 
of poverty in Tennessee are realized. The Manpower Report of the Governor , 
Staij of Tennessee, 1975 , indicates that! onp. wern to cjonttru^t a pro- 
f'ile the y:jvevi:-j f^iilj in Tennessp^i: in 1970^ the follawiri'j ; r^^ninant 
jh If z *u:r'isti '^s uou'^^d nr:epje. In terms of iibeoluU: n'urrhers^ fmiliCB in 
i^j'OcvV^ rjn^i^t 1 t*ir:'iHlj of yKU\jl white families. FifUj^fouv percent 
;;/:",C*C '■4t^::ii} of ill f irvilios below th^ poverty tine in 1970 w^re 

in vuril . I'l.'^^is. An overvh?Unina n.ijority (119,!^9S of lf^P.^672) 
■:f th*"s^' i^APil yO-^^rtj f:v^ilins L^^r/? white in IP'^O^ Tennessee nr-hrn 
t ■:ncvtj in.'tu'iel €3^337 white fnilies and 'iljfj^S Nejro families below 
the r?''^^'i'*:j 'rlne i*: 13 '0, 

During fiscal year 1975 the State Agency will continue this thrust 
in Consumer liducation with an increased financial coiMitment by partici* 
pating institutions. Hvcn devoting 40 per cent of program funds to this 
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category will only provide limited funds, so it is expected th:it this 
effort in Consumer Education will continue in future years. The State 
Agency has cst.iMishod ;i Proiiram Planning* Council, consistinR of the 
fourteen participating campuses and cooperating State agencies and 
private organizations, to consult with it on specific program thrusts 
and comjionents in the future. The long range goals for this program are: 

il) To provide information which will increase understanding of 
consumer affairs, including the development and dissemination of 
materials and information. This program will be working closely with 
the State Agency for Title I in West Virginia in the implementation of 
a Statewide Consumer Education Program in that State during fiscal year 

(2) To develop those necessary skills and competencies to 
optimize utilization of time and inccwae (resources) - 

One of the main concerns of a program in Consumer Education is an 
effective means of communication. With 244,218 families below the poverty 
line* there will be a strong reliance on the mass media component to reach 
a reasonable cross section of this group. However, each of the participa- 
ting institutions will offer consumer affairs information directly to the 
consumer with a goal of 300C participants for FY 1975, The pilot curri- 
culum development work with public school systems will be expanded to 
reach an additional 1200 teachers- Further expansion of this program 
component will have to be supported by legislative approprfat ions through 
the State Department of Education. It is projected that the component 
for the business ccmmunity will reach SOO-600 personnel involved with 
credit management and counseling. Other programming for the business 
sector will cover State and Federal Consumer Protection laws and other 
requirements they must meet. 

Program projections for fiscal years 1976 and 1977 would continue 
an emphasis on the use of mass media to reach the general public and the 
large target population below the poverty level. Activities of a iirect 
nature with the consumer will be continued, with plans made to reach an 
additional 3000 individuals in each year. 

Bec;iuse of the extent of this problem area, the limited funds 
available under Title I, and the many other State, Federal, and business 
programs m Consumer Education, Title I will have to serve primarily as 
a stimulating force for a more COTiprehensive, cooperative program in- 
volving the resources available. It is projected that the Statewide 
program in nOTie format will continue beyond Title I support. A close 
working relationship has been developed with the State Division of 
Consumer Affairs, created by the 1973 Tennessee General Assembly. 



« « * A- * 1^ 

Although the State Agency firmly endorses the concept of long 
range planning, it is also aware of the fact that any long range plan 
must be constantly reviewed and updated to meet changing needs and the 
latest development. The State Agency has always tried to exercise the 
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Tnaximum amount of fU'Mhilitv to Rioct chan^niK in'rUs .im! > Jtu.it ioiis; ;ind 
whilo wo sh.ili :iJhorc to the I-odcra] rcqin roracni s for tins program, 
^.-v-iii.Ut t^x i' !rnl in t i*!iiu'ss. i at this point itldiw^'lto that liMi.c rango 
plans >car>) ^iu»tiid i ont niur to hi- ^»,oiK-rai ralhei tfian ovoi ly pii - 
scriptivo. ihis tjpcrationai ]>r4K-oJiiJ\' of >;oncra] ijoals and maxinium 
flexibility ajipiMis to bo ituv oi* iho major strof;>;ihs of tho Title ! 
iiommunity Sor\ iwo l'r4)>irani. which is a f4>rorun!tor of tho "Xcw i'odoral ism" 
and rev mie sharinn- 

IK a>uHIUN.\TION WITH OTHf-R PROOFS 

The State Agency for Title I has a close working relationship 
with the State administrator of the Intergovernmental Personnel Act in 
tho State Uepurtnient of Personnel as mentioned earlier m this amendment. 
The State Agency also works closely with the Director of the State 
Office of Urban and Tederal Affairs who represents the Governor's Office 
with regard to Intergovernmental Relations m Tennessee, the Law 
i:nforcemcnt Assistance Act, and Model Cities. 

The State Agency, as a unit of the Institute for Public Service 
at The University of Tennessee, is closely involved with public service 
efforts throughout the University System. A working relat ionshi]i is 
being developed with the Tennessee Committee for the Human i ties and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The State A.jency will explore appropriate 
working relationships with the Tennessee Commission on Aging and other 
selected Federal and State programs. 

ii. PROPOSAL SUaMISSlOX DliAULlNl-S 

The State Agency observes at least two funding processes each fiscal 
year. The final closing dates for program pro}>osal submission are: fall 
funding- -November ir», 1974; and spring funding- -March 15, 1975- The 
Stato Agency will generally approve proposals within 6-8 weeks of these 
submission deadlines. All proposals WiM be approved prior to June 30, 1975 



NOTIChS OF ACTIVATION 

\otices of Activation on projects funded under Title I will be 
forwarded to the Community Service and Continuing liducat'on Branch, 
Division of University Programs, U. S. Office of Fducntion within 15 
days after the date of approval of each project by the State Agency. 

C, AUMINISTR/XTIVI: RHVIKW AND {'.VALUATION 

The State Agency will make periodic, systematic and objective ad- 
ministrative reviews and evaluations in order to assess the status and 
progress of particular projects in terms of this annual program amend- 
ment and overall objectives stated in the plan- The State Agency does 
not anticipate any special plans for evaluation of its operations beyond 
the internal Management By Objectives process. 



H. DISSEMINATION OF >UT -RIALS AND PROGRAM RESULTS 



The State Aijency will diSiiominate to other Title I State Agencies 
and interested parties any materials developed under Title I projects in 
Tennessee. The State Agency is currently involved in sharing materialb 
with West Virginia and Florida in the area of Consumer Education Specific 
program results documented through the administrative review and evalua- 
tion process will be shared with other states and interested parties 



I. FEDERAL FUNDS REQUESTED AND AiNTICIPATED BUDGET 

The amount of federal funds requested in support of this Community 
Service and Continuing Education program for fiscal year 1975 is 
Tennessee's allocation of the Congressional appropriation for Title I 
Since there is no accurate indication of what this appropriation will 
be, the State Agency is optimistically requesting $350,000 in federal 
funds for Ft' 1975 to undertake the program outlined m this amendment 



Program Budget : 



Federal Matching Total 
Funds Funds Funds 



Program Category: 

1. Community Planning, Growth, and Leadership $195,000 $ 97,500 $292,.500 

2. Consumer Education 130,000 65,000 195.000 

Total $325,000 $162,500 $487,500 



(NOTE: The percentage of program funds indicated above is based on 
the 66 2/3 - 33 1/3 matching arrangement now in force under Title I 
legislation; the total federal program funds, exclusive of the 
$25,000 for administration, are estimated to be $325,000.) 



Administrative Budget : 



Personnel Services 

Professional ($20,300.00) 
Son- Professional ($ 6,550.00) 
Consultants ($ 1,500.00) 

Employee Benefits 

Travel (Staff, Consultants, 

and State Advisory Council) 

Office Supplies and Materials 

Program Audits 



Total 



Federal Matching Total 
Funds Funds Funds 

$ 15.405 $ 12,945 $ 28,350 



1,522 



1,278 



2,800 



3,396 
3,478 
384 



2,854 
2,922 
316 



6,250 
6,400 
700 



$ 25.000 $ 21,000 $ 46,000 
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Program Budget, FY 1976-19? ?: 

The State Agency projects that at least $325,000 plus administrative costs 
per year will be necessar\' tu provide adequate support during fiscal years 
19?6-19??. 



Program Categor>': Federal Matching Total 

Funds Funds Funds 

1. Consounity Planning, Growth, and Leadership $195,000 $ 97,500 $292,500 

2. Consumer Education 130,000 65,000 195,000 

Total $325,000 5162,500 $487,500 
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Pfogram IMPACT 

COMMUNITY SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Title I of the Higher EcHication Act of IMS 

Program IMPACT— as authorized uncfer Title I of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-329). 
enables the U S Commisstoner of Education to maice grants 
to States to strengthen the community service program of 
colleges and universities The act does not restrict the types 
of problems which institutions of higher education may assist 
the people to solve, but d(^ indicate some of the problem 
areas which Congress had in mmd. such as housing, poverty, 
government, recreation, employment, youth opportunities, 
health, transportation, and land use 

in defining community service under the act as an 
"educational program, activity, or service, including a 
research program." this legislation Keeps college and 
university involvement in community problem solving within 
the parameters of the generally accepted mission and 
functions of higher education in the United States—teaching, 
research, and public service The act does not demand that 
colleges and universities violate or ignore their traditional 
roles and become master problem solvers. It simply 
encourages institutions of higher education, in partnership 
with their communities and through specialty c^es^ned 
educational programs, to lend their expertise the 
community's efforts to ameliorate its problems A highly 
effective demonstration has emerged of Federal-State 
teamworic m strengthening the community service dimension 
of higher education, and in providing problem-solving 
assistance to American communities. 

Program IMPACT is administered as a State operation under 
a State otan prepared by a State agency m each State and 
approved by the U.S. Commissioner of Education Each State 
agency, assisted by an advisory council, establishes priorities 
among problem areas, approves alt protect proposals from 
colleges and universities, and allots available resources to 
conduct projects White the State agency assumes a 
Significant and active role, the U.S. Office of Education 
provides consultation in program planning, exercises 
leadership in improving program f^rformance. and 
encourages activities designed to meet national needs. One 
third of total program cost must met with non-Federal 
funds The program is conducted in ail 50 States, the 
District of Columbia. Guam. Puerto flico. and the Virgin 
Islands 

Slalt Ae^My for t 
1M Sti^nt Senrten SutMng 
The UnlwfMy ol TenntMM 
KnoxviM. TmntiiM 37916 

Program IMPACT: lnftliiu^oiT« md Mud^imMm In 
PartnenlHp At tMtmg CmNiiunHief through Tewtworh 
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